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A DEFINITION OF VALUE 


a" will be useful, perhaps, by way of giving direction and clarity 

to the following discussion, if I should state at the outset the 
definition of value that I am interested in making as acceptable as 
possible. The term ‘‘value,’’ then, although grammatically a noun, 
seems to me to be logically a relational adjective indicating, in any 
given case, some immediate affective quality: this quality being 
psychologically a function of the stimulus situation, the physiologi- 
cal responses underlying the intensity of hedonic tone suffusing the 
total experience, and the active feeling-attitude of acceptance or 
rejection on the part of the organism as a whole. It is applicable 
to, and its meaning is exhausted in, all those relative, concrete, de- 
terminate situations in which a subject likes—that is, contemplates 
with pleasure or satisfaction—some object, this object always having 
a qualitative status, being the immediate content of the value-ex- 
perience. Accordingly, the meaning of the word ‘‘value,’’ as of all 
other verbal symbols, is either directly or upon analysis to be found 
only in first-hand experience ; language, being primarily instrumental 
when properly used in philosophical discourse, can merely describe 
more or less adequately what seems to be its distinguishing generic 
traits (if such can be discovered) and indicate the various kinds of 
existential situations in which, so far as we know, valuing happens 
to occur. 

In a so-called psychological definition of value, such as I have 
tried to formulate, the problem of the meaning of ‘‘affective’’ is 
difficult but crucial, and hence can not legitimately be evaded. I 
am using the term in, as I think, a justifiably wide sense, to cover 
every species of reaction, including their conscious phases, ordi- 
narily designated by such words as ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘mood,’’ ‘‘emo- 
tion,’’ or ‘‘sentiment.’’ Perfectly clear and unambiguous defini- 
tions of these phenomena, what they each are and how they are to 
be distinguished from one another, can hardly be expected; and, un- 
fortunately, most psychological discussions of them are as vague 
and confused as their alleged subject-matter, so that while a great 
deal has been written, not much help can be gained from it for our 
present purpose. The term ‘‘feeling,’’ when it is convenient to use 
a noun, is perhaps generally the most satisfactory. I shall mean by 
it the immediate awareness, qualified by positive or negative hedonic 
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tone, of a massive, unanalyzed attitude-response, liberating a variable 
amount of nervous energy and involving both cognitive and motor 
factors—a unified total reaction of the whole organism. 

The implications of this definition seem to me of considerable im- 
portance for a sound and adequate theory of value. Even Mr. 
Perry, in his admirably thorough and scientifically informed account 
of ‘‘feeling,’’ appears strangely reluctant to admit that what he 
calls ‘‘objective’’ or ‘‘projicient’’ sensations, are ‘‘organic’’ and 
‘‘bodily,’’ like ‘‘substantive states’’ of pleasure and displeasure. 
He says, for example, ‘‘that there may be interest, and even imme- 
diate sensuous interest, without feeling; that is, without bodily 
pleasures and pains. . . . We should then say with James that in 
the more refined forms of aesthetic, moral and intellectual apprecia- 
tion the total content is provided by extra-organic objects perceived 
or thought, but that this is accompanied by the interested impulse to 
perceive or think them. Such states are interested, but not, strictly 
speaking, pleasurable or affective. They become so only when the 
bodily sounding-board ‘vibrates,’ and when to the primary projicient 
interest there is added the interest in the prolongation of these at- 
tendant and secondary organic states.’’? 

Disregarding for the time other statements in this quotation 
about which I am in some doubt, it might even be argued—and very 
cogently, I think—that not only in the ease of esthetic appreciation 
is the total content not provided by ‘‘extra-organic objects,’’ but 
that even the so-called primary and secondary qualities are in part 
dependent for the unique character they happen to have, in any 
given instance of their being actually noticed, upon intra-organic 
events—processes of color vision, motor adjustments going on in our 
bodies, as well as various environmental stimuli affecting the or- 
ganism at the time. The content of perception is always, I should 
suppose, the result of a complex interaction between natural events, 

1 General Theory of Value, pp. 290-292. In explanation, it may be said 
that the present article, except in one place where the contrary is explicitly 
indicated, was written several months before Mr. Perry’s recent articles ap- 
peared in this JouRNAL. However, it seems to me to do no injustice to his 
views (unless, indeed, to disagree with certain of them be itself a form of in- 
justice) in their later, and in some instances slightly modified, formulation— 
that is to say, in so far as they are relevant to the issues here under discussion. 
It was never my intention, I should like to make clear, to deal adequately with 
either Mr. Perry’s generic definition of value or—much less—his general theory 
with its exhaustive treatment of the entire subject. My purpose has been merely 
to examine certain statements in his General Theory of Value, concerning in the 
main his conception of esthetic value and beauty, which, if true, would seriously 
weaken the definition I have proposed. It so happens that these latter notions 
assume a fundamental importance in my own theory which they do not in Mr. 
Perry’s, which may possibly give rise to the erroneous impression that a much 
greater portion of his theory is being criticized than is actually the case. 
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one of which—the percipient—is so constituted, has such vital in- 
terests, that he is aware of qualities that mark, for the consciously 
reacting mind, a particular juncture in animal life. 

In the case of affective or tertiary qualities this seems to me 
peculiarly obvious. The stimulus-object that provokes attention 
simultaneously presents some content to the mind and elicits a feel- 
ing-attitude toward this content; thus cognitive, motor, and af- 
fective tendencies converge in one organically unified act of per- 
ception. If, as in the case of most esthetic contemplation, the interest 
is directed outwards, then the emotion aroused, and, in fact, the 
total feeling-attitude of the subject, combine to affect the intuited or 
immediately felt character of this presented content. As the color- 
blind person sees certain aspects of his visually experienced world 
as gray, dull, and uninteresting, and all looks yellow to the jaundiced 
eye (if we may believe Pope—and who should know better?) ; as 
the optimist sees the world through ‘‘rose-colored glasses,’’ and to the 
enraptured lover it looks auspicious and beautiful; so every object 
of sense is affectively toned or colored by the prevailing emotional 
background and the particular impulses then at work in the body, 
as these are consciously expressed in the feeling-attitude of the indi- 
vidual as a whole. 

Mr. Perry argues, on the contrary, that ‘‘the attentive effort at 
localization, whereas it unites the ‘secondary’ qualities with the ob- 
ject, dissociates the alleged ‘tertiary’ qualities, and tends to unite 
them with the sentient.’’? But when one just enjoys the beauty of 
anything, or feels that a meeting is ‘‘boresome,’’ a place ‘‘tiresome,’’ 
or a situation ‘‘hopeful’’ (to take Mr. Perry’s own examples of what 
he refers to as ‘‘alleged’’ tertiary qualities—really, he thinks, cases 
of ‘‘false affective reference’’ and similar ‘‘in principle’’ to the 
‘‘nathetie fallacy’’*), one does not, in the first place, as the values 
involved are delighted in or suffered, make any ‘‘attentive effort 
at localization,’’ and if one did, after the event, then it is far from 
being a predetermined conclusion that he would ‘‘unite them with 
the sentient,’’ or that the so-called ‘‘clarification of the experience’’ 
would bring ‘‘us in each case to the identification of the quality with 
a specific reaction of the subject.’’* Indeed, if my analysis of 
the situation is not completely false, he would not identify the im- 
mediately felt quality with any thing, event, or process, much less 
a specific reaction of the subject. 

In fact, as I see it, Mr. Perry’s analysis makes a number of un- 
real distinctions, and this, whether it be interpreted as referring to 
the felt content of the esthetic experience, or to what may be con- 

2 Op. cit., p. 32. 

3 Ibid., pp. 31, 56. 

4 Ibid., p. 31. 
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sidered as happening in our bodies at the time. Is there any evi. 
dence whatsoever for the view that when one is, say, listening to 
music or looking at a picture, one first has a ‘‘ primary projicient in- 
terest’’ in the object, and then, after a longer or shorter period of 
time (depending, I suppose, upon the reaction time of one’s ‘‘ bodily 
sounding-board’’), that ‘‘there is added the interest in the prolonga- 
tion of the attendant and secondary organic states’’? (Italics 
mine.) One is not even first interested in, for example, the com- 
plex of primary and secondary qualities that constitutes the appear- 
ance of a picture when seen not as beautiful, and then, due to 
thalamic, visceral, and other organic responses, become interested in 
the prolongation of these so-called ‘‘secondary states’’; but, on the 
contrary, it is the total complex organic reaction, happening so 
nearly all at once that, as we say, beauty just strikes us, that is the 
necessary condition of all true appreciation. Until the ‘‘induced”’ 
or ‘‘coexistent’’ pleasures ° are felt as the quality of the picture, there 
is no genuine esthetic experience, but only emotional excitement that 
is irrelevant to the picture as a work of art. The picture, on Mr. 
Perry’s theory, becomes a mere instrument for ‘‘arousing an inter- 
ested impulse to perceive’’ ° or for stirring up ‘‘substantive feelings”’ 
(or perhaps both at successive intervals?), the latter of which we 
then turn our attention te it would appear, in order to appreciate 
the specific beauty that is the value of the picture. Either this is 
what is meant, which seems incredible, or the interest in prolong- 
ing these ‘‘secondary’’ states is unconscious; so that while we 
foolishly imagine we are appreciating the picture, we are, in point 
of fact, only enjoying our own ‘‘organic states.’’ This, to be sure, 
is subjectivism in esthetics with a vengeance. Mr. Perry starts out 
to purify the esthetic experience of all ‘‘organic’’ and ‘‘bodily’’ con- 
tent, to elevate it to the refined realm of the intellectual and ‘‘subtle 
emotions,’’ only, in the end, hopelessly to degrade it by assert- 
ing in effect, that when the experience is pleasurable, it is really 
such ‘‘organic states’’ that constitute or make us want to go on 
contemplating beauty. 

This kind of analysis, moreover, seems not only to deny the com- 
monplace, among artists and estheticians, of the felt unity of works 
of art, the integrated wholeness of the esthetic experience, but 
also to involve a highly questionable psychological doctrine.? What- 

5 Ibid., p. 286. 

6 To consider more explicitly this alternative, it seems to me not to indicate 
the differentia of any object’s beauty, unless one should add the further quali- 
fication—making it perhaps a legitimate step towards a behavioristic type of 
definition—‘‘ simply for the sake of perceiving.’’ 


7Cf. H. Piéron: ‘‘ Unlike the reflex, a partial response of limited duration 
with a well-defined mechanism, the affective response involves a comparatively 
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ever analysis, after the event, may seem to reveal, when beauty is 
felt, realized, given in intuition, the entire mind is selflessly ab- 
sorbed in a sensuous vision intrinsically delightful to contemplate. 
So that in insisting upon the qualitative nature and status of beauty, 
I do not mean that the experience consists of a mosaic of discrete 
qualities; on the contrary, there emerges into the foreground or the 
focus of attention, depending upon many factors, but particularly 
upon the more or less specific interest dominating the organism at 
the time, a determinate whole-aspect of the sensory field. The syn- 
thetic glance of immediate apprehension selects and frames, as it 
were, its own data, and thus presents to the contemplating mind an 
obvious esthetic unity. 

Perhaps we are now in a better position to examine Mr. Perry’s 
criticism of the ‘‘objectivity’’ of good, namely, that ‘‘one who up- 
holds this view of good must be prepared to point to a distinct quale 
which appears in that region which our value terms roughly indi- 
eate, and which is different from the object’s shape and size, from 
the interrelations of its parts, from its relations to other objects, 
or to a subject; and from all other factors which belong to the same 
context, but are designated by words other than ‘good,’ ’’ and that 
he, ‘‘for one, finds no such residuum.’’* But before trying to up- 
hold such a view, it will be expedient to determine unambiguously 
the meaning both of ‘‘objectivity’’ and of ‘‘good.’’ If ‘‘good,’’ 
for example, means moral good, then certainly I am not prepared 
to point to any ‘‘distinct quale’’; for moral good, when not just a 
pious word, is a clear case of so-called means value; that is, I should 
say that a given act is ‘‘good,’’ when it leads to, is one of the causal 
conditions of, some experience that, either for oneself, or for others, 
can be felt as immediately satisfactory. Of course social approval 
and disapproval, together with one’s own past experience, con- 
persistent total activity’’ (Thought and the Brain, 1927, p. 242). Also, E. 
Bleuler: ‘‘An intellectual process, a perception ... and a thought, are all in 
a certain respect partial functions. We could imagine that only a part of 
the psychic organism participates in these processes. In contradistinction to 
this, the affective processes signify an assumed attitude of the whole person’’ 
(Textbook of Psychiatry, 1924, p. 36). (Italics his.) I have quoted these 
particular writers because they are, respectively, leaders in France and Germany 
in physiological and abnormal psychology, and since neither of them is a mem- 
ber of the Gestalt school, their views can hardly be discounted on the ground 
that they are biased in favor of that general position. 

Mr. Perry himself says, in one place, that ‘‘ Responses directed outward to 
the environment and forward in time commonly engage the whole organism’’ 
(p. 287). But his discussion of ‘‘objective feelings’’—which, as a class, 
would appear to contain many unequivocal instances of experiences involving, 
on his own analysis, just such outwardly directed interests—seems to me 


hardly consistent with this earlier statement. 
8 Ibid., p. 30. 
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tribute quite naturally to effect a psychological distribution of value 
from end to means, so that the act may come to be directly felt as 
good or bad in itself. In such a case, however, its value would not 
differ fundamentally from other immediate values, the qualifica- 
tion ‘‘moral’’ indicating merely—and even this not unequivocally, 
as a usual thing—the kind of situation in which the value occurs. 

Or if ‘‘good’’ means an ‘‘intrinsic’’ or ‘‘absolute’’ quality, that 
the object is supposed to possess in its own right, under any (or no) 
circumstances, and regardless of the likes and dislikes of men, or 
whether, indeed, there are any men—then, if ‘‘good’’ is supposed 
to mean anything as meaningless as this, I am again not prepared 
to point to any ‘‘distinct quale’’ which appears in that region 
roughly indicated by my value terms; nor, moreover, do I believe 
that any one else is. Indeed, that which is intrinsic, absolute, and 
unconditioned, would appear to be exactly what no mortal could 
point to, since the very act of pointing itself implies a point of view, 
a sensuous perspective, relative bodily station, particular and con- 
tingent circumstances, the belief that the ‘‘object’’ pointed to 
occupies a common space, and no doubt considerably more.® How- 
ever, it is not alone tertiary qualities, but, as I have argued, all 
sensory qualities, and this no matter how confidently they are at- 
tributed to existential objects or events, that are relative to the ac- 
cidental, concrete stimulus-response situations in which they are in- 
variably experienced. 

But there is a peculiarity about ‘‘tertiary qualities that Mr. 
Perry, despite his linking the words together in a section heading, 
seems to have overlooked—or at least under-emphasized: I mean 
the nature of their intimate relation to ‘‘feeling,’’ which I think 
is sufficiently important to justify careful scrutiny. Feelings, more 
than any other mode of the affective life, as is well known, tend 
to vanish or dissolve away under critical analysis and to be used up, 
so to speak, in active overt behavior; thus, although one feeling 
is always succeeded in time by another, the distinguishing quality 
(or quale, if one likes) of the first feeling, is of course lost—perhaps, 
as the sentimental say, never to be experienced again. While an 
exact duplication of two feelings is apparently not, in the nature of 
things, impossible, the conditions of a particular feeling are so deli- 
cate, complex, and, in a sense, fluid, that such a duplication is not, in 
point of fact, at all likely to occur. A number of considerations 
very important, as it seems to me, for an adequate theory of value, 
follow from these simple empirical observations. 

Since the quality, simple or complex, that is the object of atten- 

® Needless to say, Mr. Perry himself holds to neither of the alternative 


interpretations of the meaning of ‘‘good’’ which I am here criticizing, and 
in fact would, I think, agree in the main with my contentions. 
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tion, the content of consciousness, in the value-experience, is de- 
pendent in part for its defining character upon the affective proc- 
esses going on in the sentient at the time, it is of course impossible 
that any subsequent analytical or scientific investigation could dis- 
cover that ‘‘distinet quale.’’ Furthermore, since the organic quality 
of an experience (and hence its value) obviously can only be felt by 
the person having it, any judgments that an observer could make 
on inferential grounds—especially in the case of tertiary or affective 
qualities involving, it may be, the highly individual or even ‘‘ab- 
normal’’ feelings of the percipient—would have a probable error the 
magnitude of which might well discourage the most sanguine be- 
haviorist, with a passion for statistics, quantitative data, and a prema- 
ture desire to ape the ‘‘exact’’ sciences. Clearly, such an observer 
could only record the motions—unauthentic tidings of invisible 
things !—that tone went through, and how long it took him to go 
through them, adding, perhaps, a rough description of facial expres- 
sion, bodily attitude or gestures.’° 

As it is difficult for one person to know how another feels about 
a given object or form of activity, that is, how much he really 
values it, so two or more people who are contemplating the ‘‘same’’ 
object—for practical everyday purposes of identification—may, and 
often do, disagree as to its esthetic value or beauty. This simple fact 
is frequently supposed to constitute a problem for naturalistic value- 
theory (and it would certainly be an anomaly on any other kind) ; 
hence it may be well to suggest at this point what seems to me to be 
its solution. 

Since the existential conditions that support the felt quality of 
beauty involve in addition to native sensitivity, emotional responsive- 
ness, and in some eases long training, a certain esthetic detachment 
and at least momentary aloofness from practical interests, they are 
consequently more variable and less common, lack the stability and 
uniformity, of those conditions sufficient for the unemotional percep- 
tion of the primary and secondary qualities. Our likes and dislikes 
depend so intimately upon our special interests and the particular 
organie conditions within our bodies, that—far from constituting a 
‘*problem’’—it is what one would naturally expect that those ter- 
tiary or affective qualities that, in turn, are dependent in part upon 


10‘*The ground of a man’s joy is often hard to hit. ... It has so little 
bond with externals . . . that it may even touch them not, and the man’s true 
life, for which he consents to live, lie altogether in the field of fancy.... 
In such a ease the poetry runs underground. The observer (poor soul, with his 
documents!) is all abroad. For to look at the man is but to court decep- 
tion. . . . To miss the joy is to miss all.’’ (From Stevenson’s ‘‘The Lantern- 
hearers,’’ quoted with enthusiastic approval by William James in his essay 
‘¢On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings.’’) 
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them, should vary move or less from person to person, and even for 
the ‘‘same’’ person at different times. 

But such relativity does not prove that the affective quality, 
when felt as the ‘‘esthetic surface’’*? of an object, is ‘‘really”’ 
identical with a specific response in the percipient, nor, so far as I 
can see, impugn in any way the ‘‘objectivity’’ of such qualities, 
What does it mean to say that that which is intuited as the precise 
‘‘look’’ of an object, is actually constituted by ‘‘false affective refer- 
ence,’’ and by a clear mind properly to be identified with a reaction 
in the percipient’s body, although he is directly aware of the quality 
of the object and may even forget for the time that he has a body— 
as may often happen but particularly in an esthetic experience? 
Any quality is objective in the sense that it is the object, the particu- 
lar terminus, of a given perceptual process, the sensory content 
rested in, if only for an instant; and this seems to me the only sense 
of ‘‘objectivity,’’ if one is speaking of qualities, that in the end 
really makes sense, or has any adequate empirical warrant. The 
fact that more people will agree as to the color of a cherry than as 
to its taste or esthetic quality for the eye, does not indicate that 
the former is objective and public, and the latter subjective and 
private; but simply that those material conditions biologically ade- 
quate to evoke and sustain one conventionally distinguished order 
of appearances are less extensive and more variable than the suf- 
ficient conditions for another order—the so-called primary and sec- 
ondary qualities. 

The same actress, for example, who appears lovely and divine on 
the stage may look indifferent or coarse and very much of this world 
across a dinner table—not to mention breakfast. In any case, an 
argument over her beauty could not be settled by recourse to an- 
thropometric measurements of her features. Nor settled categori- 
eally at all. The best critics might find her ravishing beyond com- 
pare, under one set of physical conditions, and the direct opposite 
under a different set of conditions. Distance, lighting, make-up, cos- 
tume, the taste of the observer, and so on and on—all these and 
other things would enter into and affect, however unconsciously, 
a sincere esthetic judgment passed on her appearance. But such 
judgments would indicate as their meanings determinate sensuous 
contents intuited as lying on the very surface of the logical sub- 
stantive—that is, the actress. 

It would in general, I think, conduce to clarity in this matter 
if epistemologists would give up the cant antithesis of ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ and ‘‘objective,’’ with its misleading emphasis upon sep- 
aration instead of interaction. Such a dichotomy only tends to per- 

11Cf. D. W. Prall’s Aesthetic Judgment, esp. pp. 15-23. 
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petuate in ethics and theory of value the false and vicious al- 
ternative between value judgments that are supposed either miracu- 
lously to exercise a universal and coercive validity upon all minds 
or to be merely sounds in the air arising from the accidental opera- 
tions of some animal’s larynx, expressing no definite intent and 
without genuine human significance. 

Perhaps it is now clear (if it has not always been) why Mr. 
Perry’s attempts to find a residual ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘different from the ob- 
ject’s shape and size, from the interrelation of its parts, from its rela- 
tion to other objects,’’ and so on, were necessarily doomed to failure, 
like the not unsimilar attempts of nineteenth-century materialists 
to find man’s mind in the interstices of his brain cells, and their 
hasty non sequitur, upon not discovering, I suppose, a ‘‘mental 
substance,’’ that, therefore, man had no mind. If they had even 
begun to understand—what of course no one does fully—the char- 
acteristic mode of being that distinguishes the complex organiza- 
tion and marvelous sensitivity in certain biological processes called 
‘‘mind,’’ they might have been saved their trouble and subsequent 
fallacious conclusion. The anatomist who dissects a human body 
does not find there the life that once animated it, nor the botanist 
who examines a leaf under the microscope its fresh green color. 

Nowhere is this characteristic of all perception more outstand- 
ing than in the ease of esthetic values. Beauty, for example, is not 
a ‘‘residuum’’ discoverable by painstaking analysis in the recesses 
of an object’s constitutive ‘‘substance,’’ its shape, size, or the inter- 
relation of its parts; it is the first blush of appearance, and, as Mr. 
Prall says of art, it ‘‘moves us instantaneously or not at all.’’ 
Who would look in the separate tonal elements out of which the 
artist composes the wonderfully complex and intricately ordered 
musical structure, having a definite rhythmical pattern and sensu- 
ous, formal, and expressive unity, for the specific beauty of a sym- 
phony? Obviously the simple beauty of the esthetic elements, as 
such, as well as the numerically expressible relations that subsist be- 
tween them, are a condition of the more complex and sophisticated 
beauty of the symphony as a whole. But, nevertheless, we should 
not think much of the artistic acumen of a critic, to paraphrase a 
favorite academic cliché, who could not hear the symphony for the 
notes. Beauty, if not Goodness and Truth, resides in the whole: 
not, I need hardly say, in the ‘‘Whole of Reality,’’ but in the 
esthetic unity of any appearance, enjoyed simply for its own sake, 
or in the achieved synthetic unity of a successful work of art. 

Mr. Perry now seems to admit this point, at least in part. For 

12 This JouRNAL, XXI (1924), p. 124. I do not mean to say that it is 


the ‘*beauty’’ which moves us; it, on the contrary, is only the sign that we 
have been moved. 
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example, in his recent article, ‘‘Value as Simply Value,’’ he says: 
*“Wholes may have characters which dwell in the whole, can be 
seized only when the whole is apprehended ‘at once,’ and will be 
lost in an itemized inventory of the analytical components’’ (italics 
his).1* But he adds that if value is such a whole-aspect (which it is 
not, of course, according to his theory), it is analyzable as are other 
wholes, ‘‘into elements which in their severalty are not the whole 
except in the sense that they compose it.’’ Although this state- 
ment is, in my opinion, somewhat closer to the facts, it is still, I 
think, seriously misleading, being an instance of what James called 
the ‘‘fatal ‘psychologists fallacy.’’’?* For when, through cognitive 
analysis, the so-called ‘‘elements’’ are discovered, they can not, in 
any clear sense, be said to have ‘‘composed’’ the unanalyzed whole 
or pre-analytical datum,’ which was the starting point and subject- 
matter of the investigation. Such residual data neither compose nor 
constitute the esthetic value of an object, but are merely signs, in a 
different context, of a particular dynamic event conditioning, mate- 
rially, the value formerly given in experience—or perhaps subse- 
quently, if there is a return to the contemplative attitude of non- 
discursive intuition. As for Mr. Perry’s further complaint that he 
does not know where ‘‘to look in order to find’’** such a value- 
quality, I should like to suggest that one does not ‘‘look’’ anywhere, 
unless it be simply to fixate on a certain visual stimulus, since 
values are felt, not seen. 

The critical reader will no doubt have noticed that in the dis- 
eussion so far I have selected as examples of value only such as 
would ordinarily be called ‘‘esthetic.’’ This may well seem a sus- 
picious circumstance, and throw some doubt upon the adequacy of 
my formulation as a generic definition of value. As Mr. Perry re- 
marks, ‘‘Indeed, the view that good is a simple quality observably 
present in objects’* would scarcely be held at all were its ex- 

18 ‘Value as Simply Value,’’ this JourNnaL, XXVIII (1931), pp. 523-524. 

14 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 488. 

15 J. Loewenberg, ‘‘Pre-Analytical and Post-Analytical Data,’’ this 
JOURNAL, XXIV (1927), pp. 5-14. 

16 Op. cit., p. 524. 

17 Of course I am arguing for neither the ‘‘simplicity’’ of good nor its 
presence ‘‘in’’ objects. But although much of what Mr. Perry says here and 
elsewhere seems to me just criticism against a theory of the ‘‘objectivity’’ of 
good such as that advanced by G. E. Moore and John Laird, I trust the 
previous analysis has shown that it does not apply to a relativistic account of 
experienced qualities. The passage here quoted is taken from the section on 
**Feeling and ‘Tertiary’ Qualities,’’ in which Mr. Perry is considering the 
views of Moore, Laird, and Santayana, concerning the nature and status of 
value. While not agreeing, as I have indicated, with Mr. Perry on certain 
points (the ones, of course, which I have selected for comment, most adverse 
criticism being in this sense invidious and misleading), it has certainly not 
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ponents not exclusively preoccupied with the contemplative and 
esthetic values. Here there is at least a certain seeming evidence in 
its favor. Its inadequacy is too palpable when one passes on to 
other regions. Are there no values implied in effort, struggle and 
aspiration? Is there no difference between obligatoriness and charm, 
or does one propose to deny value of the former while affirming it 
of the latter? Does anyone suppose that economic value can be ex- 
plained in terms of delight and enticement, with no regard for appe- 
tites and needs?’’?® 

These questions are obviously rhetorical and perhaps do not eall 
for any answer—at least not such as I intend to give. As to the 
first, I should of course agree that values are implied in ‘‘effort, 
struggle, and aspiration,’’ if one likes that sort of thing, or if one’s 
efforts are not in vain, one’s struggles fruitless, and one’s aspirations 
never realized. In other words, such forward-looking activities are 
‘‘good’’ (instrumentally) when they lead to consequences, end-re- 
actions, or consummatory experiences, that afford immediate pleas- 
ure and satisfaction—that is, are good intrinsically. That earnest 
and energetic Christians (as they are wont to call themselves) may 
find intrinsic satisfaction in their efforts and struggles to reform 
the immoral, save the heathen, or make the world safe for democracy 
by killing off the masses, is not only a possibility but a fact—and a 
psychiatric problem. 

But, as we have seen, any kind of human activity that is di- 
rected towards some end that the agent feels is both worth while and 
attainable, may of course become intrinsically satisfactory to con- 
template, in which case it would have, assuming that it was suc- 
cessful, both ‘‘means’’ and ends value; and I agree with Mr. Shand 
that ‘‘it is the great art of life so to combine them,’’ ‘°—indeed, I 
should say, the primary function of true morality. For it seems 
to me that the distinction between means and ends is not merely 
theoretical, but an inescapable characteristic of human life as 
we are forced to live it; and although in concrete experience there 
frequently is in some sense a ‘‘fusion’’ between ‘‘means’’ and ends 
values, this fact surely need not lead us into confusion in our 
value theory. Furthermore (and this is the point I should like to 
emphasize), when instrumental objects or means activities are liked 


been my intention to try to defend the views of either Moore or Laird—and 
is for Santayana’s, they have never seemed to me to require any defense. 
But the text of my paper makes clear, I think, what it is specificially that I 
am objecting to, even though Mr. Perry has never, so far as I know, criticized 
any theory to which I can fully subscribe. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 33-34 (italics his). 

19 The Foundations of Character, p. 354. 
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directly, their value is quite as immediate or intrinsic as in any case 
of esthetic contemplation, conventionally so labelled.?° 

It is in this, as I think, very important sense—often overlooked 
and, for all its obviousness, commonly denied—that all value is 
esthetic. But as long as discriminating taste is frequently mistaken 
for decadence, and true refinement is thought to be a sign of weak- 
ness or even effeminacy ; and as long as the word ‘‘esthetic’’ suggests 
museums and dead masterpieces and concerts that one ought to 
enjoy but can not, vague humanistic aspirations after ultimate 
standards or the esoteric and precious discourse of wan esthetes: 
—as long as the term has in the minds of many good people such a 
connotation, I confess to a shade of doubt as to whether it does not 
merely increase popular confusion and unnecessarily arouse stupid 
and ignorant prejudice. If the term ‘‘esthetic’’ suggested what is 
intended, namely, that all actwal human values are felt pleasures 
and satisfactions—vital, sensuous, and immediate—as opposed to 
purely instrumental techniques (even though these may be ex- 
istentially integral to the ends they subserve, as Mr. Dewey has in- 
sisted), dogmatic absolutes or empty imperatives, then its use would 
certainly be justified in acting as an effective counterblast to merely 
verbal ethics, puritanical morality, and other eminently respectable 
forms of intellectual tyranny. 

To return to Mr. Perry’s questions, I also suppose that there is 
a difference between ‘‘obligatoriness and charm’’—the main dif- 
ference being that the former is a negative while the latter is a posi- 
tive value. I know there are reputed to be virtuous souls who ex- 
perience a distinctively human joy in discharging their ‘‘moral 
obligations,’’ but if they do, then such experiences are so far in- 
trinsically good; and if they do not, the answer to the question 
whether the act has positive value depends upon its consequences in 
the lives of the agent and the recipient and any other persons af- 
fected by it. 

Similarly, I do not think that anyone seriously supposes that 
all ‘‘economic value can be explained in terms of delight and en- 
ticement, with no regard for appetites and needs,’’ but certainly 
some economic values appear to have a very intimate relation to 

20 To deal adequately with this problem of means and ends would require 
a separate paper. I can merely say here that the distinction between means 
and ends is not, as it seems to me, a distinction in values at all. The un- 
equivocal use of the term ‘‘means’’ can only indicate that one believes there 
is an existential connection between the instrument or activity in question and 
some end activity that may be found directly satisfying. In other words, I 
think that, strictly speaking, there are no means values, although there are 
means—that is, sufficient conditions of certain values. If these means should 


become interesting on their own account, as frequently happens, then, ipso 
facto, they become also intrinsically valuable, and there is no confusion. 
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‘delight and enticement.’’ I need mention only the so-called ex- 
change value of works of art and the more or less remunerative 
activities of an ancient, if not, to some minds, altogether honorable 
profession. If it be said that this latter involves ‘‘appetites and 
needs,’’ then the fault would appear to lie in the original antithesis. 

In the light (I hope) of the previous discussion, let us examine 
the definition of value suggested at the outset, with a view to de- 
termining more exactly its meaning and adequacy. 

In saying that value is logically a relational adjective, I wished 
to emphasize two things. First, that the content of the value-ex- 
perience is the adjectival or qualitative aspect of some natural 
event, occurring in our bodies, in the external world, or, as I have 
insisted, marking for the conscious mind an active interaction be- 
tween the whole complex of events that is the basis of every ex- 
perience. This content may be a datum of so-called veridical per- 
ception, an unanalyzed mass of organic sensations vaguely referred 
to internal bodily regions, or a cross section of the drift of feelings 
and imagery that make up the most of our waking life. Secondly, 
value is a relational adjective because the felt quality of the value- 
experience is what it is by virtue of the total situation—‘‘subject,’’ 
‘‘object,’? and the rest—in which it must occur to be the content 
of a human mind at all.**. But while value may be more obviously 
relational in this sense than are other qualities, it seems to me the 
most reasonable assumption, as I have already indicated, to suppose 
that all qualities are relative to and dependent upon, the existential 
conditions of their occurrence. 

It may be asked on what grounds I am led to identify the value 
with the ‘‘given’”’ affective quality instead of with a response (in- 
terested or otherwise) of the subject, or the relation subsisting 
between the stimulus-object and the subject. I shall now try to 
answer this question more specifically. 

If one is considering the organic basis or source of value (really, 
I think, a scientific problem), then the value fundamental is the 
organized system of physiological responses, the conscious expressions 
of which I have called feeling-attitude and hedonic tone. Although 
feeling-attitude and hedonic tone are in various ways intimately re- 
lated, I think it is important for the purpose of analysis to distin- 
guish between them. The former is our immediate sense or feeling 
of an attitude-response, a reaction tendency towards or away from 
some object or situation; the latter is the pleasure or displeasure 

21 While the above use of ‘‘relational’’ differs from that, for example, in 
Mr. Johnson’s Logic, it seems to me the most natural and appropriate term 
to suggest the meaning that I intend. I notice that Mr. W. D. Ross, in his 
recent book, The Right and the Good, employs the word in a very similar sense, 
although, needless to say, he does not apply it to his own conception of value. 
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that is the normal accompaniment of such a response. Differently 
stated, the feeling-attitude is our consciousness of a dynamic im- 
pulse to behave one way rather than another; its organic roots are 
deep in hereditary behavior tendencies, constantly modified through 
interaction with the material and social environment. On the other 
hand, the hedonic tone (whether one conceives its physiological 
basis as central or peripheral, or, as I should, both), while not 
passive in the sense of not depending upon internal bodily activities, 
is more the warmth and coloring, the pleasure or displeasure that 
pervades the whole experience. 

Now it is possible, I think, if this distinction be granted, to feel 
pleasant sensations, while within the temporal stretch of what would 
ordinarily be called the same experience, the active attitude of the 
organism is one of rejecting, of wanting to alter, at least in certain 
respects, the existing situation, of turning away from—either overtly 
or psychieally, if I may so put it—the source of pleasurable stimu- 
lation. In other words, the experience of value is frequently com- 
plex, and contains, in addition to the discriminated pleasure con- 
tent, as such, a feeling of underlying directional tendencies, a kind 
of emotional apperception of their vital import in the life of the 
experient. This is not to deny—what was explicitly affirmed in 
our definition—that the pleasure component is one factor in deter- 
mining the total value of a given experience, although I think that, 
in the last analysis, this is true only because pleasure is the name 
for one thing which men like. 

So far I have considered the basis for the distinction, trying 
also to suggest some of their more important relations, between what 
I have called feeling-attitude and hedonic tone. In my criticism of 
Mr. Perry’s treatment of affective or tertiary qualities, perhaps I 
have already made sufficiently clear my reasons for assigning value 
a qualitative status; but there may still be some ambiguity, and I 
should like if possible to get the matter completely straightened out. 

There is one misinterpretation in particular that is likely to 
oceur. In saying that any given or actual value is an immediate 
affective quality, I do not mean to imply by the use of the word 
‘‘quality’’ that it is a clearly marked off determinate aspect of some 
environmental object, but that, as the qualifying term ‘‘affective’’ is 
supposed to indicate, it is the felt organic quality of the total situa- 
tion, as this in part determines, and in turn is reflected in, the 
organized but changing experience meaningfully relating a conscious 
individual to this particular situation. Value thus adds, so to speak, 
a new dimension to experience; it is deepened, enriched, made more 
humanly significant. But the value, being essentially a feeling di- 
rected on some object of sense or imagination, may frequently seem 
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a diaphanous nonentity to analytical thinkers predominantly visual- 
minded ; indeed, it is this fact, I suppose, that chiefly misleads some 
philosophers into denying that value is qualitative. Probably it does 
sometimes happen that in thinking or self-expression or in attending 
to sensory cues that guide existential behavior, due to the absorp- 
tion in the activity, no feeling-attitude is experienced. If this is so, 
and—what is unlikely—the experience in question is absolutely 
neutral in respect of both liking and pleasure, then I should say 
that it was, as such, valueless. For it is the immediate feeling of 
the experience as a whole that determines its value, a feeling that 
is either qualitative, in the sense I have tried to make out, or else not 
felt at all, and hence neither a feeling nor a value. In other words, 
if value is consciously experienced, it must on the basis of the fore- 
going epistemological analysis, be qualitative in its status and 
nature.”? 

However, in holding to the view that value is qualitative, I trust 
it is clear that I am not imputing to it an unintelligible ‘‘objec- 
tivity,’’ but am only saying that value is a felt character of ex- 
perience, a character that is a function of hedonic tone and the feel- 
ing-attitude of valuing (both of which of course involve the organ- 
ism’s natural constitution, past experience, prevailing bodily condi- 
tions, and so on), as well as the whole environmental situation. These 
are the conditions, but the value is the immediate content of the ex- 
perience, as directly enjoyed or found satisfactory to contemplate; 
and although this felt organic quality occurs only in conjunction 
with liking and pleasure, it should not, it seems to me, be identified 
with either of them, or with any specific reaction in the subject or 
the relation between the subject and the liked object, since neither 
the reaction nor the relation is what is given or felt as the value. 
If I may take the liberty of paraphrasing Proposition 49, Book 2, 
of Spinoza’s Ethics, it would perhaps more accurately express my 
view. 

Prop.—In the mind there is no affirmation or denial of value ex- 
cepting that which the value, in so far as it is a value, involves. 

Demonst.—In the mind there exists no absolute faculty of valu- 
ing or not valuing. Only individual valuations exist, that is to say, 
this and that affirmation and this and that negation of value. Let 
us conceive, therefore, any individual valuation, that is, any mode 
of the motor-affective life which is expressed by the mind when it 
affirms or denies value of any experienced object. This affirmation 

221 find, since writing this, that Mr. C. I. Lewis (Mind and the World-Order, 
pp. 402-406) has expressed a view which, I take it, is fundamentally in agree- 
ment with the one here argued. Also Mr. D. C. Williams’ article, ‘‘The 


Definition of Yellow and of Good,’’ this JourNAL, XXVII (1930), p. 523, ap- 
pears on at least one point to furnish welcome support. 
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or denial involves the content or object of experience, that is to say, 
without it the affirmation or denial can not be conceived. For to 
say that A must involve the conception of B, is the same as saying 
that A can not be conceived without B. Moreover, without the ac- 
tivity or process of valuing, the value can neither be nor be con- 
ceived. The one, accordingly, involves the other; that is, they are 
logically correlative, as well as invariably found occurring together 
in nature. Therefore, in the mind there is no affirmation or denial 
of value excepting that which the value, in so far as it is a value, 
involves. Q. E. D. 

This whole problem will be greatly clarified, I think, if we may 
apply by analogy to the experience of value Mr. Loewenberg’s re- 
cent trenchant and illuminating analysis of the prepositional nature 
of truth. In the light of his discussion we may say that value is 
instituted by a liking subject, it is enjoyed through intuition, it is 
experienced under relative conditions, and it is of some object or 
thing.** To ignore or deny any one of these essential relations, 
is to commit what Mr. Loewenberg has appropriately termed the 
‘*fallacy of suppressed prepositions.’’** One of the advantages of 
this analysis is that it grows out of, and is, I think, applicable to, 
all experiences of value, thus involving the minimum of presupposi- 
tions and the maximum of generality.?5 

The experience of value, always occurring in such relative sit- 
uations, is defined by the determinate way in which we feel about 
something, and hence expresses a more or less characteristic psycho- 
logical orientation of the individual. If the value is negative, that is, 
if we do not like it, there is an immediate impulse to change or get 
away from the existing situation, which may take the form of actual 
flight, a compensatory response in the imagination, or practical ac- 
tion directed towards modifying the situation, as in healthy-minded, 
extraverted pragmatists. But if the experience is good, we psychi- 
cally stop and enjoy, so to speak, the conscious fruits of our activity : 
a pleasure felt, a desire satisfied, a purpose fulfilled—or in the 
active process of fulfillment. 

In this end-situation directly felt as good, the ‘‘set’’ or attitude 
of the organism is neither to understand nor to alter the existing 
situation, but only to enjoy it. Nor do I think that this statement 
implies any palpably false doctrine of static or atomic ‘‘mental 

23‘*The Prepositional Nature of Truth,’’ University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, Vol. XI, p. 5. I have thought it desirable to change the 
last two prepositions (which were ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘about’’), since our present 
problem is not the nature of ‘‘truth’’ but value. 

24 Ibid., p. 13. 


25I am also indebted to Mr. Loewenberg for this concise formulation of one 
of the important desiderata of a philosophical theory. 
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states.’’ Such an end-situation is established when, in the midst 
of any expert bodily activity—as, for example, a skillfully played 
game of tennis or a fast and astutely handled argument—we feel, 
necessarily with pleasure, a sense of our own power, of passing, as 
Spinoza put it, from a less to a greater perfection. 

Values, then, have their source in animal reaction and vital 
preference, obscure physiological activities for the most part un- 
conscious and perhaps forever beyond our understanding; but they 
are realized and enjoyed in moments of immediate pleasure or con- 
scious satisfaction. When the will is transmuted into vision, suf- 
fused with feeling, and clarified by thought, then it is I suppose 
that the finest values occur. And it is in such moments of escape 
from the strain and boredom, the dead vulgarity of ordinary ex- 
istence, that we achieve some intuition of the excited significance 
that life is capable of yielding, its inner meaning and spiritual joy. 


JOHN R. Ren. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Science and First Principles. F.S. C. Nortorop. New York: The 

Maemillan Company. 1931. Pp. xii-+ 299. 

Professor Northrop has written a truly amazing book. He has 
attempted no less than the elaboration and demonstration of a new 
theory concerning the first principles of science, and the construc- 
tion, in its main features, in accordance with the system of prin- 
ciples thus obtained, of a comprehensive metaphysical theory. There 
is no questioning the enthusiasm with which he has undertaken this 
task, nor the vigor with which he has prosecuted it; nor again the 
confidence that he manifestly feels as to the methods employed and 
the results attained. Whether many of his readers will be able to 
share this confidence, is, I think, more doubtful. 

The book consists of six chapters. Of these the first two intro- 
duce, and attempt to demonstrate by direct argument, Professor 
Northrop’s new system of scientific first principles, of which the 
central feature—the ‘‘macroscopie atomic theory’’—is as follows: 
‘this universe must be constituted not only of the moving micro- 
scopic atoms of the traditional atomic theory, but also of one large 
physical macroscopic atom, spherical in shape and hollow in its 
interior except for its inner field, which surrounds and congests 
them’’ (p. 120). The remaining chapters serve to exhibit this new 
theory as clavis universalis. 

The prevailing method of these latter chapters is extremely 
simple. First, ‘‘It may be noted at the very outset that a funda- 
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mental principle of polarity or duality appears in the metaphysics 
of the kinetic atomic physical theory of nature with the introduc- 
tion of the macroscopic atom. This atom provides the principle of 
rest, the microscopic particles the principle of motion; it introduces 
the principle of unity, they, the principle of plurality. Likewise 
its shape entails the principle of necessary and fixed form, their mo- 
tion the principle of variable and contingent relatedness’’ (p. 140). 
So much premissed, the rest is easy. Professor Northrop simply 
runs over the field of contemporary science and metaphysics, and 
wherever he finds an aspect of disorder, disorganization, multi- 
plicity, plurality, contingency, change, variability, discontinuity, or 
the like, concludes forthwith that it is due to the microscopic atoms; 
while wherever he finds an aspect of order, organization, unity, 
necessity, permanence, uniformity, continuity, or the like, he con- 
cludes, without more ado, that it is due to the ‘‘macroscopie atom.’’ 

Thus the microscopic atoms explain ‘‘the indeterminism which 
Heisenberg has suggested’’ (p. 143); the ‘‘jumps of electrons,’’ 
‘‘ynpredictable except on statistical grounds,’’ in the Bohr atom 
(p. 145) ; releases of potential energy (p. 147); the fact that waves 
behave as if they were particles (p. 147) ; the ‘‘breaking-down proc- 
ess’’ involved in the second law of thermodynamics (p. 164), and 
‘fenergy due to motion’’ in general (p. 165); the physico-chemical 
and mechanical aspects of living things (Chapter IV) ; the ‘‘chance 
variations’’ of evolutionary theory (p. 209); the hereditary ‘‘raw 
materials’’ of human nature (p. 211); the irrational factors of our 
mental life (pp. 236 sqq.) ; the aspect of discontinuity and numerical 
difference in things that gives rise to arithmetic (pp. 241-242) ; ete. 

The ‘‘macroscopie atom,’’ on the other hand, through its action 
of ‘‘congesting’’ the microscopic atoms in its hollow interior, ex- 
plains the fact that despite Heisenberg’s ‘‘indeterminism’’ there is 
a large element of ‘‘form and order in nature and its parts’’ (p. 
143) ; the ‘‘stable states’’ of the Bohr atom (p. 145) ; the finite and 
quantum-like character of energy releases (p. 147); the fact that 
‘‘the emission and absorption of light is a symmetrical process’’ (p. 
148) ; the ‘‘building-up process’’ which provides organised systems to 
be disorganised and through increase of entropy (pp. 164-165) ; and 
‘‘energy of organization and position’’ in general (p. 165) ; the fact 
that living things ‘‘exhibit an organization which can not be de- 
fined completely in terms of their constituent microscopic physico- 
chemical materials’’ (p. 166 and Chapter IV); the fact that ‘‘or- 
ganic nature exhibits a teleological character’’ (p. 203); the or- 
ganization of new forms in evolution (p. 225); natural selection 
(pp. 209, 228) ; the specific form and organization of the human indi- 
vidual (pp. 218, 222); the rational aspects of our mental life (pp. 
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236 sqq., 276-277) ; the aspect of continuity in things that gives rise 
to geometry (pp. 241-242) ; ete. 

If we ask how, in detail, the ‘‘macroscopie atom’’ contrives to 
produce these various interesting effects, we are only told, rather 
airily, that it does it by ‘‘surrounding and congesting’’ the micro- 
scopic particles, and that ‘‘it has the physical forces at its dis- 
posal, which are necessary to change the direction of motion of the 
moving microscopic particles’’ (p. 217). If we ask on what grounds 
these various special effects are to be assigned to the action of the 
‘‘macroscopie atom,’’ we are offered, so far as I can see, nothing sub- 
stantial at all. Professor Northrop appears simply to assume, with- 
out a shred of argument, that his ‘‘macroscopic atom,’’ once its 
existence has been established, must be regarded as the sole source 
of whatever order, organization, unity, necessity, ete., there may 
turn out to be in this universe of ours. 

And this leads us to inquire how, as a matter of fact, its existence 
has been established. I think all that is essential in Professor North- 
rop’s argument can be condensed as follows. In his first chapter he 
argues that the ‘‘physical theory of nature’’—essentially the 
‘‘kinetie atomic theory,’’ first elaborated by the Greeks—though 
enormously more successful than any of its competitors, and pro- 
gressively confirmed in the development of modern science, suffers 
from one fatal defect. It ‘‘is untenable unless there is a referent 
for atomicity and motion in something other than the microscopic 
particles’? (p. 49). This referent, however, can not be identified 
with absolute space—a conclusion already sufficiently demonstrated 
in antiquity by Zeno, and reinformed, in modern times, by the theory 
of relativity. It must therefore be some body other than the micro- 
scopic particles. 

What is to be thought of this argument? The rejection of abso- 
lute space as a referent we need not pause to discuss,’ since it will 
clearly get us nowhere unless we concede that there must be some re- 
ferent for atomicity and motion in addition to the microscopic par- 
ticles. Whether so much must be conceded or not I will not venture 
to say. But the present argument does not seem to me to prove 
that it must be. 

The reasoning is due, Professor Northrop says, to Parmenides. 
First, motion is impossible unless there is something in addition to 
the microscopic atoms. For ‘‘motion requires that a thing moves 
from where it is to where it is not. If nature is nothing but the 
stuff which moves, then there is no ‘‘where-it-is-not,’’ and hence 
motion is impossible’’ (p. 8). 

1Though the sufficiency of Zeno’s argument will not by all minds be 


readily conceded. Its validity has been questioned by very competent writers, 
though Professor Northrop chooses to take no notice of the fact. 
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It would be most natural to understand ‘‘where-it-is-not,’’ in 
this context, to refer to a locus in space. It it is to be so taken, then 
the argument proves, if it proves anything, that in order that mo- 
tion should occur there is need, in addition to the atoms, of space. 
But this can not be what Professor Northrop supposes it to prove, 
since he does not accept this conclusion. If, however, ‘‘where-it-is- 
not’’ is taken to refer instead to some real physical entity in addition 
to the microscopic atoms, then the argument becomes not only, what 
Professor Northrop concedes it to be, ‘‘almost humorous’’ (p. 8), but 
positively ridiculous. It is as though one were to argue, ‘‘ An after- 
noon of solitude requires that madame should be visited by no- 
body; therefore, unless there be some actual person in the world in 
addition to madame, at least, namely, a certain ‘nobody’ to visit 
her, madame can not have her afternoon alone.’’ If, finally, by 
‘*where-it-is-not’’ is to be understood not a locus in space, but a 
locus defined by relation to some ‘‘reference body’’ (Cf. p. 109), 
Professor Northrop has as yet advanced nothing to show that this 
must be something in addition to the microscopic atoms themselves. 

This he attempts to do by arguing that ‘‘atomicity”’ itself, i.e., 
any multiplicity of atoms, is impossible, unless there is something 
in addition to the microscopic atoms. ‘‘Moreover, there can not be 
many particles if nothing but the stuff of the moving particles is 
supposed to exist. For manyness requires something to enable one 
to distinguish between one atom of stuff and another, and this 
is impossible if nothing but the stuff of the atoms exists... . Ina 
kinetic atomic theory the category of stuff gives only the respect in 
which the atoms are identical or one; it cannot prescribe the re- 
spect in which one atom is other than another. Stated positively 
this means that one atom can be distinguished from another only in 
terms of its unique relation to some common referent. If nothing 
but the stuff of the microscopic particles exists there is no such ref- 
erent. Hence atomism is impossible’’ (pp. 8-9). 

This argument seems scarcely adequate. Let us admit at once 
that the ‘‘category of stuff’’ will not of itself suffice ‘‘to prescribe 
the respect in which one atom is other than another.’’ But what was 
to be proved is that for this nothing short of ‘‘a common referent 
other than those atoms’’ (p. 9), will suffice. And Professor North- 
rop in fact offers no argument to prove this. He urges that the 
‘‘stuff’’ of the atoms is not enough, and then simply jumps to the 
desired conclusion. 

The argument of the first chapter thus gets us, I think, nowhere. 
We have as yet no reason to suppose that either ‘‘atomicity’’ or 
motion requires a common referent in addition to the microscopic 
atoms. In the second chapter, however, Professor Northrop urges 
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(p. 109) that even though relative motion might per impossibile 
occur in the absence of such reference body, the theory of relativity 
at any rate requires us to assume its existence. For this theory 
‘‘necessitates the existence of absolute motion’’ (p. 108). Since I 
am not qualified to speak as to the requirements of relativity I 
must leave to the determination of trained relativists the question 
whether it be indeed the case that the theory ‘‘involves absolute mo- 
tion’’ and whether, if so, this requires us to assume some reference 
body additional to the microscopic atoms. For the present purpose 
it will be sufficient to remark that even if we concede the entire 
validity of this argument, and indeed of those previously considered 
as well, we are not yet within hailing distance of Professor North- 
rop’s ‘‘macroscopic atom,’’ for we have as yet heard no reason for 
identifying the required reference body with such an atom. 

So far as I can discover, the only direct argument that Pro- 
fessor Northrop advances to this point runs as follows. Astronomi- 
cal measurements such as we actually succeed in carrying out pre- 
suppose ‘‘that at least an approximate metrical uniformity and con- 
stancy extends over macroscopic regions of the space of any frame 
used for astronomical measurements’’ (p. 113). But ‘‘since the 
atoms of the universe of the relativity theory are kinetic in char- 
acter the relations between them are continuously changing. Hence 
metrical variability should be the general rule. Metrical uniformity 
should be the microscopic exception, holding only for infinitely short 
increments of atomic motion. Hence if the traditional theory of 
matter is retained and the metric of space is conditioned by matter, 
it follows that the macroscopic materical uniformity and constancy 
necessary for measuring can not exist’’ (pp. 114-115). ‘‘The con- 
clusion is inescapable [p. 118] . .. something other than the tra- 
ditional microscopic atomic entities must exist in this universe. In 
fact, we have but to note what is required to impose a constant 
macroscopic metrical uniformity upon the local variable related- 
ness of the microscopic atoms to discover what this additional factor 
is’’ (p. 119)—viz., the ‘‘macroscopic atom’’ of our theory. 

To this argument I reply as follows. Professor Northrop holds, 
as I understand the matter, that the microscopic atoms move, not 
simply, as traditional theories have been accustomed to maintain, 
with a ‘‘local variable relatedness,’’ but also in such wise as ‘‘to 
compensate their variable relatedness so that a constant uniformity 
extending over great distances in nature is preserved’’ (p. 119). 
He then goes on to assume that his ‘‘compensation’’ in the atomic 
motions could not take place unless there existed in the universe 
something other than the microscopic atoms—something to act upon 
them so as to ‘‘change the direction of their motion’’ (to change 
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it, I gather, from what it was supposed to be on the inadequate tra- 
ditional theory to what Professor Northrop holds it to be in fact— 
though what is here involved seems to be rather a change in theory 
than a change in nature). In support of this important, and to my 
mind at least very dubious, assumption he offers no argument what- 
ever. 

But even supposing the necessity of an ‘‘additional factor’’ to 
be admitted, does Professor Northrop give us any good reason for 
identifying it with his ‘‘macroscopie atom’’? I can not see that he 
does. He presents us with three considerations (pp. 119-120). 
First, he argues that the ‘‘additional factor’’ must, in any case, be 
something physical. Let us concede so much. ‘‘Second, this physical 
entity must congest and surround all the microscopic atoms of the 
whole of nature. Otherwise, they would be merely crowded out into 
some other referent for their motion, and macroscopic metrical 
variability would be the rule.’’ The force of this reasoning I find 
by no means obvious. In the first place, why should it be as- 
sumed that the ‘‘additional factor’’ must be a single physical en- 
tity? Why might not several physical entities codperate to produce 
the requisite ‘‘compensation’’? But granting it to be a single body, 
why must this body contain within itself all the microscopic atoms? 
Suppose it didn’t. Professor Northrop argues that in that case (1) 
it could not serve as a referent for the motions of all the atoms, and 
(2) ‘macroscopic metrical variability would be the rule.’’ To (1) 
we may reply (a) why not? Can a body function as a referent only 
for motions that take place within it? And (b) what if it couldn’t? 
We are supposed to be arguing as to what is required to produce 
‘‘compensation’’ in the motions of the microscopic atoms. It is not 
obvious that a body must be a ‘‘referent’’ for all their motions 
in order to produce such ‘‘compensation.’’ To (2) we may reply, 
why so? (a) Because a body that is not a referent for all motions 
can not produce the necessary ‘‘compensation’’? We have found 
no reason to believe this, nor indeed even that a body that does 
not contain all the microscopic atoms can not function as referent 
for all their motions. Or (b) because a body can not act to produce 
‘‘ecompensation’’ except upon atoms that move within it? What 
reason is there to believe this? 

Thirdly, and finally, ‘‘this physical object must be an atom 
rather than a compound substance. Otherwise some referent other 
than it would be required to provide a meaning for the distinction 
between one of its parts and another, and the old difficulty over 
atomicity would recur.’’ But this ‘‘old difficulty’’ we have al- 
ready sufficiently considered. 

As for the spherical shape of the ‘‘macroscopic’’ atom, which 
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plays such an important part in the development of his theology, 
it is to be noted that Professor Northrop says not one word that 
even pretends to justify his assumption that it has such a shape. 
Professor Northrop’s final chapter is far too exciting to be 
passed over in silence. But this notice is already far too long. I 
must refrain from commenting upon his ascription of consciousness 
to both macroscopic and microscopic atoms, and his intriguing 
definition of ‘‘the psychical’’ as ‘‘bare indeterminate experienced 
quality,’’ and limit myself to the briefest possible indication of the 
nature of his decidedly startling theology. For the ‘‘macroscopic 
atom’’ is, in the end, raised to divine honors. It is, in fact, God— 
or a God—for it is ‘‘a primary substance, with a determinate con- 
scious experience . . . the creator of all complex things’’ (p. 270). 
‘*Moreover, it accomplishes this result by merely being what it 
is . . . the macroscopic atom is literally an ‘unmoved mover’ ”’ (p. 
270). Further, ‘‘it functions teleologically as the ideal toward 
which complex changing systems proceed, as well as the mechanical 
eause of their procedure’’ (p. 271). For it ‘‘is an eternal entity. 
Hence its fixed form exists in the future as much as in the past. 
It appears before us in our relative time series, as an end to which 
we must adjust our conduct, as well as previous to us as the ground 
of what we do’’ (p. 271). God, however, is not omnipotent. ‘‘For 
the microscopic particles possess energy also. Nevertheless, the 
macroscopic atom is more powerful than all the rest of primary 
matter combined’’ (pp. 273-274). It is to be noted that ‘‘God has 
a body’’ (p. 273). ‘‘In fact, were God without a physical body, 
he would not exist. For the formal or psychical is impossible with- 
out the physical’’ (p. 274). Therefore, ‘‘the person who defines 
God as a purely spiritual or psychical being is really a thorough- 
going atheist’’ (p. 275). ‘‘Now, that which distinguishes the macro- 
scopic atom from other simple and complex substances is its perfect 
spherical form. Since the formal is what we mean by the rational, 
it follows that the distinguishing attribute of God is rationality. 
Moreover, since the spherical form of the macroscopic atom is per- 
fect, and this perfect form constitutes the content of its conscious- 
ness, it follows that this atom is the most perfectly and unequivo- 
eally clear-headed of all real objects’’ (p. 275). ‘‘The macroscopic 
atom is perfectly formed, yet physical. Thus it serves both as the 
ground for existence and the ideal for all conduct. It is at once 
the source of intelligence, and its inspiration’’ (p. 278).2 ‘‘The 
2‘**Perhaps Western civiliation is at last prepared by its system of uni- 
versal education for a religion which would make men divine by converting them, 
with a scientific education that has become philosophical, into rational beings 
like unto God whose most essential and distinctive attribute is perfect form.’’ 


(p. 279.) But is it not rather too much to expect of even the most efficient of 
educations that it should transform a man into the likeness of a hollow sphere? 
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spherical shell of the macroscopic atom is a tremendous object off 
at the edge of the whole physical universe. This is God in the awe- 
inspiring overwhelming transcendental sense. But the inner field 
of this atom is in each one of us. This is God in the immanent 
sense’’ (p. 280). Evidently, in him we live and move and have our 
being. 

Professor Northrop’s feast of theological riches is not yet ex- 
hausted. ‘‘For it appears that there is more than one god”’ (p. 281). 
But here I must pause. One must have a stronger stomach than I 
to have swallowed even so much. Or, if a banquet should conclude 
with a sweetmeat, I will just roll under my tongue this odd confee- 
tion, of mixed metaphor, ornamented by a felicitous touch of the 
type-setter’s art (pp. 236-237) : ‘‘This viscious [sic] dichotomy be- 
tween body and mind has echoed down through Western thought to 
nail the soul of man to a eross by dividing it against itself.’’ 

RaupH M. Buake. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 


The Basis of Belief. Witu1am G. BALLANTINE. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 1930. Pp. 230. 


Here is a book that outdoes John Stuart Mill in its empiricism. 
Its title is somewhat misleading, for the book deals merely with logi- 
cal problems, and does not accept faith or authority as giving any 
knowledge, not even of the existence of God (p. 201). J.S. Mill is 
declared to have raised fogs that still cling to empirical logic; Pro- 
fessor Ballantine proposes to state ‘‘the few simple but profound 
principles that lie at the basis of all scientific reasoning’’ and to 
present ‘‘a comprehensive and consistent analysis of all the various 
steps in the inductive process’’ (p. 5f). 

What are these principles? That ‘‘induction by simple enumer- 
ation . . . is the solid and only possible basis of all scientific in- 
vestigation’’ (p. 41f), and ‘‘is the basis of our knowledge of every 
law of nature’’ (p. 147). Such enumerations are called ‘‘ primary 
inductions,’’ and all other kinds of inductions are said to be de- 
rived by syllogistic reasoning either from other primary inductions 
or from mathematical principles. Truly a simple scheme! 

J. S. Mill saw its insuperable difficulties; Professor Ballantine 
admits that enumerations can rarely be made complete (p. 53), and 
that some inductions, although seemingly certain, for example, those 
about white swans and black crows, have been disproved (p. 69). 
In order to remove these difficulties, he declares, ‘‘Our induction is 
valid only for the area surveyed’’ (p. 37). That must be admitted, 
but he finds no method of determining the limits of such an ‘‘area’’ 
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except observation (p. 74), beyond which, he asserts, we can know 
nothing (p. 43). He can not then avoid the objection that the 
‘‘area’’ in which a ‘‘primary induction’’ is known to be true is 
only the cases that have already been observed, and that we can not 
be sure it will hold in any new cases whatsoever. Even his illustra- 
tion, the constancy of the specific gravity of chemical elements 
(p. 51), partakes of this fault—the discovery of isotopes has shown 
that an element does not always have the same specific gravity! He 
admits this fact (p. 70), but nevertheless holds determinedly to the 
correctness and certainty of ‘‘primary inductions’’ (p. 222). In- 
deed, exceptions to many observed uniformities have not been found ; 
nevertheless, if induction is merely empirical, it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that an exception to any induction may be 
found at any time. 

The ‘‘uniformity of nature’’ is dealt with in a fresh manner; it 
is declared to be, not the premise of empirical induction, but one 
of its largest results (p. 59). This statement must be granted, but 
it avails the author little, for the absolute proof of this principle 
would not help in justifying an inference from the atomic weight 
derived from one specimen of a chemical element to that from an- 
other specimen, if that element had isotopes! A demonstration of 
the ‘‘uniformity of nature’’ would not validate empirical induction. 

Causation is likewise treated in a fresh manner; Mill is declared 
to have erred in failing 1o analyze the different meanings of the 
term. Ten meanings are accordingly enumerated, the most impor- 
tant of which are efficient and historical causes. Efficient causes 
(the matter or energy in its reaction upon things) can not precede 
their effects (p. 118), while historical causes (one event regarded 
as the cause of another event) do precede them. Mill’s canons of 
difference and agreement are restated in a form nearer to that in 
which they are used in ordinary reasoning, but with no improve- 
ment in their cogency over that attained by Mill. 

In accordance with the strict empiricism of the book, science is 
regarded to be merely the recording of observed uniformities, and 
scientific discoveries are ideally made by ‘‘trial and error’’ (p. 163). 
The author neglects the many twentieth-century discoveries of un- 
observed entities, such as the lattice structure of crystals and the 
electron, which, together with the movement of the earth around the 
sun, are literally beyond human observation. 

As an example of the difficulties that a purely empirical logic 
gets into, this book is interesting; in many ways it is admirable, in 
the clearness and straightforwardness of its thought, in its sim- 
plicity of conception, and in the excellent definitions given for its 
fundamental notions. But it turns a blind eye to too many facts 
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that contradict its thesis; fundamentally it belongs to the nineteenth 
century, not the twentieth. 
Homer H. Duss. 
MARSHALL COLLEGE. 


La Filosofia dell’ Arte. GiovaNNI GenTILE. Milan: Treves. 1931. 

viii +- 377 pp. 

This book presents a course of lectures given at the University of 
Rome in 1927 and 1928. It therefore represents a recent stage of 
its author’s thought, a stage particularly interesting to his American 
readers since it is posterior to his break with Croce. The difference 
between the esthetics of Croce and Gentile is like the difference he- 
tween their philosophies as a whole, a greater degree of precision in 
outline in the former. It would seem as if le quattro parole sacre of 
Croce represented no intolerable schematism, but to read Gentile 
upon the subject is to see that they paralyse the stream of pure 
thought which must retain its lyric spouting if its nature is not to 
be betrayed. 

It would be impossible in a short review to make much sense 
out of the Gentilean vocabulary in which every vulgar word takes 
on a special and almost undreamt of meaning. If one is unused to 
it, nothing but a year’s course could relieve it of its obscurities. 
Avoiding it as much as possible, let us say that Gentile thinks he 
goes back to De Sanctis and starts anew, as Schopenhauer went back 
to Kant. Art becomes fused with the moral life through the familiar 
practice of denying the fundamentality of any differences in human 
activity. At the same time it is supposed to acquire a deeper im- 
portance than it has in systems where it occupies a special place. 
Were art simply the making of works of art, it would apparently 
be too insignificant to oceupy a philosopher. Once make it a revela- 
tion of those hidden sources whence something called Reality flows, 
it acquires an importance second only to philosophy itself. 

The philosophy of Gentile like that of Croce, like that of Fichte 
and Schelling and perhaps of Hegel, too, like that of Schopenhauer 
and certainly of Bergson, like that of all the Neoplatonists and Neo- 
pythagoreans, is a kind of lyrie insight which should be judged by 
its beauty rather than its truth, where truth means correspondence 
with fact. As a charming myth, in which the characters are 
abstract terms, it ranks with the greatest, and, were it expressed 
with less rancor, one could read it with a pleasant feeling of reading 
a philosophical poem. Unfortunately Gentile is a man whose wounds 
are still bleeding and when he speaks of him whom we used to be- 
lieve his master, almost his other self, he descends to depths which 
we associate with debating clubs rather than the Lyceum or Academy. 
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At the same time it must be said that when Gentile is discussing 
an actual work of art, he becomes inspired. Ion himself could not 
be more eloquent than this Italian who writes on the experience of 
reading Dante. Most estheticians, one finds, who attempt to de- 
scribe esthetic experiences indulge in a kind of flowery rhetoric 
which shows their prolonged adolescence rather than any real ap- 
preciation of what they are discussing. Gentile’s patches are purple 
enough, but they are at least hand-dyed and not bought by the yard 
and sewn on afterwards. Which metaphor simply means that in 
spite of his faults Gentile can write with sincerity and spontaneity 
and although one can learn little critical philosophy from his book, 
one can enjoy a week or two of diverting reading. 

GrorcE Boas. 

THE JOHNS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Perey Hughes, formerly professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology, at Lehigh University, has been elected to the Clara H. Stew- 
ardson Chair in Philosophy at that institution, and the Department 
of Philosophy is to be set up as a separate department. 
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